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| Thoughts... n 7 preſent & tate of. bY ublic. Affairs, 

| writ ſhed in- 170, by r. Jou Weser, may ſuffice 
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rafter. In Page 1 of that Treatiſe, he ſays, I am 

no Politician: Politics lie quite out of my Pro- 
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NME grand queftion which: is now debated, 
; as you juſtly obſerve, is this, “ Has the 
Engliſh Parliament power to tax the American 
Colonies ? Or rather, has it a right to tax the 
Colonies - for with reſpect to the POWER /ub 
Judice lis yt. Your anſwer to this queſtion is very 
extraordinary, indeed; for you not only tell us 
„ that the Engliſh Parliament bas an undoubted 
right to tax all the Engliſh colonies,” (p. 12, of 
your addreſs) but roundly aflert, (p. 21.) that 


every Sovereign under heaven has a right to tax | 


his ſubjects, that is, to grant their property, 
with or without their conſent.” Which you ſeem 
to think you ſufficiently. explain, by adding, 
„Our Sovereign has a right to tax me, and 
all other Engliſhmen, whether we have votes for 
Parliameut-men or no. 8 
And can you then mean it, Sir, as any thing 
but an inſult to put ſuch a queſtion to the 
Americans, as you do (p. 22.) „ Am I, or two 
millions of Engliſhmen made ſlaves becauſe we 
are taxed, without our own conſent ? Yes, Sir, if 
Jou are taxed without your own conſent, you 
are ſlaves. If every man that is taxed without 
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Eis own. conſent, is not a ſlave, wherein conſiſts 
the difference betwixt ſlavery and liberty? You 
ay to the Americans, (p. 16.) „What civil 
liberty can you deſire, which you are not already 
poſſeſſed of? Do not you fit, without reſtraint, 
every man under his awn vine? Do yau not, 
every one, high or low, enjoy the fruit of your 
labour?“ But pray, Sir, how can it be his 
own vine, when nolher elaiins a right of taking 
it from him without his conſent? Or what man 
can be "affured of enjoying the fruits of his la- 
bour, if liable, under the colour of right, to be 
deprived of it, without his conſent? dbu pro. 
pgerty have wwe, ſays the immortal Locke, in that 
ao hich another may by right take ' when he: pleaſes Jo 
+iinfelf ? If this be not the very quinteſſence of 
flavery, what is? | ; 
He muſt, however, be extremely ignorant of 
the nature of the Engliſh Conſtitution, who does 
not know, that the granting our own property, 
and not having it diſpoſed of without our con- 
fent, is conſidered as the very Soul and vital 
Spirit of it, the grand palladium of -Britiſh' Li- 
berty, and the bulwark of freedom, | 
"<6 Spiritus intus alit, totamgue infuſa per artus = 
Mens agitat molem, et magna ſe corpore miſcet. 
I am ſure, Sir, you need not be informed 
that in England the King or Sovereign has 
nothing to do, ſtrictly ſpeaking, in the matter 
of taxing his ſubjects; nor the nobility; but the 
people alone, the Commons, the repreſentatives 
of the people; who have ever been ſo jealous 
of this fundamental privilege, that no money 
bills are ever ſuffered to originate but from 
themſelves, and when framed are neuer per- 
mitted to paſs under the leaſt alteration, And 
it is this power of the people which, in our 
well balanced conſtitution, ſerves as an equipoiſe 
to 


Cs) 
to: that power which is lodged in the other 


branches of the legiſlature. i 
Were the executive potuer, that is the 
Sovereign, to determine the raiſing of public 
money, ſays the celebrated Monteſguieu, other- 
wiſe than by giving its conſent, (and ſurely you 
will not call this a power of taxing) LIBERTY. 
buli be. at an end. — Spirit of Laus, B. II. C. 6. 

«© Taxation and Repreſentation (ſays that able 
Lawyer and truly great man, Lord Camden, in 
his, Speech on. that Subject) are inſeparably 
united. GOD hath joined them: no Britiſh 
Parliament can ſeparate. them: to endeavour to 
do it, is to. ſtab our vitals. My poſition is 
this— I. repeat it—I will maintain it to my laſt 
hour —— TAXATION, and REPRESENTATION 
are infeparable—this. poſition is founded on the 
laws of nature; it is more, it is itſeſf an eter- 
nal, law of nature: for whatever, is a man's 
own, is abſolutely his own; no man hath a right 
to take it from him without his conſent either 
expreſſed by himſelf. or his repreſentative ; who- 
ever attempts to do it, attempts an uy; who- 
ever does it, commits, a ROBBERY ; he throws 
down the diſtinction between, LIBEZ TX and 
SLAVERY. Taxation and Repreſentation. are 
coeval with, and eſſential to, this Conſtitution.” 
Did this doftrine ſiand in need of formal proof, 
it were eaſy to refer you to a variety of ancient 
Statutes, which in the moſt expreſs terms recog- 
nige this great principle of the Conſtitution. 
In the time of Edward l. 1297, a Statute was 
made to confirm the great charter, in which it 
is expreſsly declared that . Aids granted to, the 
King hall: not be taken for a, cujtam, and. ſhall 
not be 1 BUT BY CONSENT.” And in the 
year 1306 — That © The King or his. heirs ſhall 
have no aid, without canſent of Parliament, and 
: 1 | that 
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that e nothing ſhall be purveyed to the King's uſe; 
WITHOUT THE OWNER's CONSENT.” But you 
are no {tranger, Sir, to theſe and many other. 
authorities of a like nature, having ſeen and 
read them in a performance you once admired, 
However you muſt now be ſuppoſed to deſpiſe 
it. When the Parliament laid a tax upon the 
Palatinate .of Chr/ter, fays Lord Camden in the 
ſpeech before referred to, and ordered com- 
miſſioners to collect it there, as commiſſioners 
were ordered to collect it in other counties, the 
Palatinate refuſed to comply. They addreſſed 
the King by petition, ſetting forth, that the 
Engliſh Parſiament had no right to tax them; 
that they bad a Parliament of their own; that 
they had always taxed themſelves, and therefore 
delired the King to order his commiſſioners 
not to proceed. The King received the petition, 
and he did not declare them either rebellious 
or ſeditioùs, but allowed them their plea, and 
they taxed themſelves. You may ſee. both the 
petition and the King's anſwer in the Records 
in the Tower.” © There is not, ſays the ſame 
truly noble Peer, a blade of graſs, in the moſt 
obſcure corner of the kingdom, which is not, 
which was not ever repreſented, ſince the con- 
ſtitution began: there is not a Blade of graſs, 
which, when taxed, was not taxed by the conſent of 
the proprietor.” | „ | | 
To overturn all this reaſoning, you tell us 
that you have no freehold, and conſequently no 
vote for a parliament-man; that multitudes 
beſides, are in the fame ſituation ; from whence 
you ' infer that the Sovereign (and it matters not 
what meaning you are pleaſed to affix to. this 
word) has a right to tax his ſubjects with or 
without their conſent. See p. 21, of your Ad- 
dreſs.— And can you, Sir, donſider this as ſolid 
ERIE | 2 | argument, 
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argument; would not you yourſelf, in iny' 
other caſe, look upon it as the moſt contemptible 
© Whether you have or have not a freehold, 
you muſt either be, able to purchaſe one if you' 
chuſe it, or elſe your property muft be ſo ſmall 
that it can be of no conſcquence to you whe 
has the granting it; eſpecially as they cannot, 
you know, give away any of your money with- 
out at the ſame time giving much more of their 
own. Forty ſhillings a year freehold give an 
Engliſhman a voice in the legiſlature of his 
country; and in Wer ee, of the kingdom this 
privilege is extended to evety freeman of a 
corporate town, to every one that pays the 
rates to King and poor, and in not a few bo- 
roughs to every one that boils a pot. Can it 
then be pretended with any colour of juſtice 
- or reaſon, that in England the Sovereign hath 
2 right to tax his ſubjects zwithout their (conſent, 
when it is ſo glaringly evident that there is not 
a man in England who is able to boil a pot in 
ever ſo deſpicable a hovel, but may, if he 
pleaſes, have a' voice in the diſpoſal of his 
property? | Suppoſe there were ever ſo many 
millions of Englithmen who undervalued their 
birthright, and did not think it worth their 
while to exerciſe it, yet ſtill the right itfelf 
would exiſt, nor czuld it be ſaid they were 
taxed without their conſent, ſince by not exerting 
the power the conſtitution gave them of diſſent- 
ing, had they been ſo difpoſed, they implicitly 
and to all intents and purpoſes gave their conſent. 
And to keep up this power in its full vigour, 
and to tranſmit it, unimpaired, fföm' genera- 
tion to genetation, you well Know, Sir, that 
7 parliaments were originally never choſen for 
] more than one year, at the expiration of which 
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term, the people again exerciſed their right of 


election, and thereby made it as clearly appear 
to be true, as you are pleaſed peremptorily to 
aſſert (p. 5). it is abſolutely. falſe,, that ** every 
reeman. is. governed by laws to. which: he. has. 
conſented.” It is therefore fallacious to the, laſt 
degree, and unworthy of a man of integrity and. 
candour, to inſinuate, as you are pleaſed to do, 
(p. 7.) that the people have . ceded to the King 
and Parliament the power of diſpoſing without 
their conſent, of both their lives, liberties, and 
properties. How is it withaut their conſents, 
when: they retain their place in the legiſlature 
by their nn and no act of. Parlia- 
ment is paſſed. but with their conſent? By the 
like mode of reaſoning you undertake: to prove, 
(p. 6:), that “ when the eleCtors are. nearly 
_ Equally divided, almoſt half of them muſt be 
governed not only without but, even, again 
their own: conſent.” According to. which. every. | 
act of Parliament that meets with any oppoſi- 0 
E ſhould not be called an act of Parliament, — 
put only an act of part of the Parliament, 
1225 it was agginſi the conſent of many of the. 
mbers of Parliament, As if every man, 
di not know,,that. in, all collective bodies, the 
determinations: of the majority of that body are 
always conſidered: as the determinations. of the 
whole body; and that every man, who: enters into 
ſociety implicitly conſents that it ſhould be ſo. 
You; may call theſe childiſh quirks, Sir, argu- 
ments; I call. them, and ſo, I believe, will every 
impartial: perſon call. them, mere quibbles. But 
poſlivly you think to evade the force of criti- 
ciſm, . by. what you. aſterwards obſerve, (ſpeaks 
ing: of an implicit; paſte. conſent to laws made 


ore we were born), namely, „ that "any, othe | 
than his kind of. conſent, the condition of chu 
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does not allow.” But if it allows of any Ain 

of conſent, why talk of our being taxed without 

our conſent, and againſt our conſent ; unleſs it be 
with an artful deſign to enflame your readers 
minds againſt. the Americans, becauſe they ob- 
ject to having their money diſpoſed of without 
their own * * that is, without the conſent of 
: _ repreſentatives in their provincial Aﬀem-- 
blies? ; 

« ALL THE INHABITANTS. of the ſeveral diſ- 
tricts ought to have, fays Monteſquien ſpeaking 
of the Engliſh Canftitution, a right of voting at 
the election of a Repreſ. ntative, excepting ſuch 
as are in ſo mean a ſituation as to be deemed to 

have no will of their own.”*— The Commons, ſays 
Judge Blackftone, in his Commentaries on the 

aws of England, B. 1. P. 158. confift of all ſuch 
men of any property in the kingdom, as have not 
Seats in the Houſe of Lords; EVER Ox E of 
which has a voice in Parliament, either perſonally 
or by his repreſentative. In a free State, EVERY 
MAN who is ſuppgfed a free agent, ozght to be 
in ſome meaſure his own governor ; and therefore 
a branch at leaſt of the legiſhative power ſhould 
reſide in the whole body of the people. And this: 
power, when the territories of the ſtate are fmalt 
and its citizens eaſily known, fhoutd be exerciſed 
by the people in their aggregate or colleQive- 
capacity. But in ſo large a ſtate as ours is, this 
would be impoffible ; it is therefore very wiſely 
contrived, that the people ſhould da that, by their 
repreſentatives, which it is impracticable to per- 
form in perſon „ | 
But fo low are your ideas of the power of 1h. 
_ Feople, that you. challenge any man living (p. 24. 
to produce any inſtance in all hiſtory, wherein: 
the people gave the ſovereign power to any one, 
except to Maſſaniells of Naples; ard: I ku of 
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no reaſon for your excepting him, unleſs it was 
to render, as you might think, the old Whig 
doctrine of the Origin ef power being from 1b. 
people, the more ridiculous. However, in return 
to your challenge I. aſk you, Sir, from whence 
any Sovereign ever received his power or, could 
receive it, but from the people? Except you will 
come boldly forth and avow the old jure-diving 
doctrine; in which caſe we ſhall expect to ſeg 
the CHARTER of Tyranny. under the broad fea 
of heaven, and to have the miracles wrought in 
confirmation of its divine original well autben- 
ticated. Yau will not fail at the ſame time to 
favour us with the conſequences of this doctrine, 
and to point out to us the man who is OUR. 
KiNnG de jure, whoever may be conſidered as our 
King de facto. Till this is done we ſhall ſtill 
conhider the origin of all power, under God, to 
be the people, unleſs you will undertake to ſhew 
that one man has more power than a thouſand 
men, and is able to govern them without their, 
own conſent, either expreſſed or implied. 
What is it, Sir, but a pitiful ſophiſm to deny 
that any Sovereign, but poor Maſſanieilo, ever 
received his power from the people, becauſe. you, 
know of no other inſtance in which all the peo- 
ple of any. particular ſtate or kingdom met toge- 
ther and formally conferred the Sovereign power: 
upon any one. What if only fifty, or twenty of, 
: the Electors of the city of Briſtol had thought 
4 proper to have appeared, and aQually given their. 
BY votes for Members of Parliament at the laſt. 
Election; would not the reſt, by not voting, 
when they might have. done it, be conſidered 
as having implicitly conſented to the choice made 
by thoſe who actually did vote? And ſo in every; 
change of . government, .. the REVOLUTION 
particularly; was it not Me people that, under. 
| ks 5 : God, 
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God, transferred the Sovereign power 15 
King James, to that glorious, patzon of Bcitiſh. 
liberty, King .Wi1LLiam I, Theamany, t at were, 
inactive at that juncture, ,implicitly, or paſſively, 
(if you like that word better) united. with thoſe. 
that were active, in bringing, about that important 

event. And however you may play upon the, 
words, and call the uſe of them Palitical cant; 

the people, and the people, aul are the /au7ce, of 
power. 3 and when Dr. Smath, in bis ſermon, 
(p- 31. a. ike therefore af the people's reſuming. 
the power into their own. hands when not exer- 

ciſed for the common ſafety, he does not talk. 
of their reſuming, as you ſuggeſt (p. 23.) what 

they never had; ee tliey aliuays had, and 

neceſſarily : had, and which, no Sovereign on earth 

could haue but Ib 4 conſent. The army with 

us, is a part, of he. peaple, raiſed; from, amongſt 

them, cloathed, fed, and paid by them. In the 
eaſe of Milliam the Conqueror, the Norman peo 
ple it is true, wers s00 powerful for the Savon 
or Engliſh: prople, but, how; this proves that no 
Sovereign, but affariello- eyer received his 
power from, the people, you have not yet ſhewn 
us. I ſhall jtherefore ſtill conſider the people as 
the origin of pater, notwithſtanding all you have 
ſaid to the contrary, both in your preſent Addrets 
to the Colonies, and in your little piece on the 

Origin of PowER,, publiſhed ſome years ago; in 
Which, as: remember, under an artful diſguiſe, 
you: have reviyed the good. old Jacobite dockt ines 


of hereditary, indefeaſible,, divine , and ot 


paſſive obedience and non reſſtance. 

And as the origin of power is from the people, 
to no fact can be plainer than that. the people of 
this country never parted with, the power of dit, 
poſing of their own money, but al ways retained 


this piivilege as a. pledge of chcir. conſtitun 


tional 
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üimpartial reaſon. 
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tional freedom, and à glorious mark of their 
&ſtinction from the fubjects of an arbitrary go- 
vernment; who not having the difpefat- of their 
own money, can be conſidered in no other light - 


chan that of flaves. . | 


And why ſhoutd we even wif} to deprive of 
this privilege, our fellow- ſubjects in America? 
You yourſelf acknowledge, that the Colonifts 
have not forfeited any of their privileges: by emi- 
gration; but the ſum of your argument, to prove 
the right of the Britiſh Parliament to tax them, 
is this. The Americans by croſſing the ſea, have 
rendered the exerciſe of their right of voting in 
the Election of Members of Parliament (fuppoſ- 
ing they had ſuch @ right before their einigration) 
no longer poſſible: © but they have not by 
abandoning their right in one legiſlature acquired 
à right to eonſtitute another; any more than the 


Mroltitudes in England who have no votes, have 


a right to erect à parliament fer themſelves: 
they are thereſote reduced (this you inti- 


mate is the only conſequenee) from the condi- 


thon of voters to that of the innumerable multi- 


tude here in England Who have no votes; - Seq 


pages 8, 9, ro, of y6ur'Addreſs:* This is your 
argument, let us weigh-it in the balance of ſound 


If the Americans by eroſſing the fea have ren- 
dered it no longer poſſible for them to have the 
diſpoſal of their own: money, you'cannot- ſurely 
repreſent their cafe as being parallel to that 


of thofe in England who have no- votes; it is 
fundamentally different. In England, though the 


people are by no means equally repreſented, 
which is an acknowledged defect in the conſti- 
tution; yet every man thut has almoſt any degree 


of property may acquire a voice in the legiſlature 


it he pleaſes; and if be does pot, he ay >» 
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fact to what is done by others, and eannot there- 


fore with any propriety be ſaid to have his pro- 


perty diſpoſed of without his conſent, for he really 
gives conſent. What could he do more if there 
were a thoufand new Parliaments conſtituted? 
And he may the more eaſily be ſatisfted with 
this mode of conſenting to the diſpoſal of his pro- 
perty; becaufe he has always this ſecurity, that 
thoſe! who take an adiive part in the diſpoſal of 
his property, muſt at the ſame time diſpoſe of an 
equal proportion of their own, But not ſo with 
the American. If he has, not forty: ſhillings a 


year, but forty pounds, or forty thouſand pounds 


a year—yet ſtill, if the Britiſh Parliament claim 
the power of taxing him, he can have No VOICE 
in the difpoſal of his property, and which is ſtillł 
worſe, thoſe who are to have the power of diſ- 
poling of it, are under every poſſible temptation- 
to abuſe that power; becaufe every ſhilling they 
take oat of the pocket of an American, is ſo much 
faved in their oẽen. If the Americans, Sir, are 
indeed ſubject to ſuch a power as this, their 
condition differs not from that of the moſt abject 
/aves in the univerſe. If their property may be 
diſpoſed of without: their conſent, it matters not 
who difpoſes of it—the Great Mosul—the 
Grand Monargze—or the Britiſh: Parkament—— 
they have no longer. any property they can call 
their own, they are SLAVES, and the whole of 
their property! lies at the mereu.of thoſe who- 
rule over them. 2 7 ft, 
And is this, Sir, 2 neceſſary-' conſequence ' of 
their becoming Coloniſts & And did they fly 
from perfecution here, brave the terrors of the: 


eas, and tranſplant themſelves into an Ameri- 


can wilderneſs, to obtain the poor conſolation of 
being neceſſarily involved in ſlavery, from: 
che very cixcumſtapces of thei ſituatiaa d Who. 


Y 
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ean ſoberlu entertain ſuch a thought? No, Nr, 
their ſupport” under al the fatigues they bore, 
was the hope of enjoying unmoleſted the ſweets: 
of liberty, or, as you expreſs it, of fitting every 
man under his own vine. They left their native 
country, ſays Mr. Hutchinſon, with the fronge/t. 
ar ances, that they and their: poſterity, ſhould: 
enjoy the privileges of free and natural-born Eng- 
lith ſubjects.“ The Americans,“ as“ 'Lord? 
Ghatham expreſles: it, are the -SoONSs, not the 
BasTARDs, /of:England;” The forefathers of: 
the Americans, to:uſe the words of Lord Camden, 
did not leave their native country, and fubject- 
themſelves to every danger and diſtreſs, to be. 
reduced to a ſtate of SLAVERY... They did not 
give up their rights: they looked for protection, 
not for "CHAINS n e Mother : Coun-- 
t. 1 4 

a you inſiſt upon it, that by croſüng the ſea, 
though they did not give up nor forfeit any of 
their rights, they rendered the exerciſe of ſome: 
of them uo longer poſſibls. True, it is no longer 

foſſible, that they ſhould vote for Members of the) 
Bain Parliament; conſequently no longer polſi- 
ble they ſhould be repreſented in the Britiſn Par- 
liament, and therefore 2 longer poſſible that: 


the "Britiſh Parliament: ſhould diſpoſe of their 


property without their 8 by their own re- 
preſentatives in their re'r2<tive houſes of aſ- 
ſembly;—vichour? involviy them in _—_ Nan 
Ver. . 4 

"And: muſt they be $#LAvEs”? ry it no lnger 
paffible that they ſhould. exerciſe the right of- 
FREEMEN, that they ſhould have Patliaments: 
or Aſſemblies of their own, and grant their oẽ-n 
money by their repreſentatives as we do by ours; 
here; becauſe the Atlantic ocean rolls betwixt 
us and them? You ſay, they have no right tos 
ras conſtituie 


{ 3s » 


£on}iitute another- legiſlature; but Why then were 
they from the very beginning of their exiſtence 


permitted to form. a legiſlative body, the effigizs 


parva, as Mr. Hutchinſon ſtiles it, of the mother 
ſtate? „ The Commons of America, Sir, repre- 
ſented in their ſeveral aſſemblies, (to uſe the ex- 


preſſions of Lord Chatham). have ever been in 


faſſeſſion of the exerciſe of this their conſtituti- 
onal right, of giving and granting their ow N 
MONEY. \ They abu have been SLAVES, if they 
had not enjayed it. The idea of a virtual re- 
preſentation of America. in this houſe, (fays his 
Lordſhip, Who was: then a Commoner) is the 
moſt contemptible idea that ever entered into 
the head of man. It does not deſerve. a ſerious 
reſutation.” £ 

But if the Coloniſts cones for the 8 
of this right of granting their own money, you 


allert (p. 20.) in your uſual dogmatic ſtyle, © they 


contend for neither more nor Jess than indepen- 
dency.“ And immediately add, <5 WBhy then 
d they talk of their rightful Sovereign 2 They 
acknowledge no Sovereign at all.“ To which 
I anſwer, in the words of the judicious and truly 
diſpaffionate author of An Argument in hack ata 
af tbe Colonies, & c. p. 112. 

We need not, fays this author, = ſo far 
back as the act of union to find a people that 
will not allow the ſapreme tegiflature of Great 
Britain, to alter a ſingle letter in a-law to dar 
them; and yet are no more independent than the 
people of the Colonies. IRELAND is ſubject to 
the ſame Sovereign as America. The peovle.in- 
Ireland chooſe their own repreſentatives, fo do. 
the people in the Colonies. |. The people in {re-, 
land are taxed by their own repreſentatives; ſo, 
have' the people in the Colonies been ever. ſence 
ther .frft ſeitlement. T he crown apps; the: 
353 = E 
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Lord Lieutenant of Jreland—the crown appoints | 
the Governors of the Colonies, The Lord 
Lieutenant calls the meeting of the legiſlative 


body in Ireland. In the Colonies, the Governor 
calls an Aſſembly when he thinks proper, and 
adjourns, prorogues and diſſolves it at his plea- 
ſure. The Iriſh Acts, are ſent over to be allowed 
(not by the Britiſh Parliament, but) by the crown. 
The acts of the Colonies are the ſame: The re- 
preſentatives choſen by the people of Jreland, 
will ſuffer no duties to be collected from the peo- 
ple, but ſuch as they grant themſelves. And 


the repreſentatives chofen by the people in the 


Colonies claim the ſame right.” 
- Why then do you not aſk the Iriſh, «© Why 
they talk of their rightful Sovereign,” and tell 


them © they acknowledge no fovereign at all“ 


becauſe they claim a right of granting their own. 


money? Your argument holds as goed with re- 


ſpect to Ireland, as ever it can with reſpect to the 


Colonies : and why the Colonits ſhould not be 
permitted to have the difpoſal of their own. 


money as well as the Jriſb of theirs, without ſup- 
poſing they contend. for independency, (which they 


folemnly difelaim) and without being told they: 


acknowledge no Sovereign at all; I am fure it is paſt 


the art even of Mr. Veſſey's logie to ſnew us: As 


much as it is for the Middleſex Juſtices (ſee their 


late curious Addreſs,) to- ſhew us how tle Colo- 
nies are courting the King to accept of ABSOLUTE: 


PowEeR, by claiming. it as their undoubted right 


to diſpoſe of their own property by their own: 
repreſentatives. Theſe Juſtices ſeem to have 


miſtaken the elaims of the Colonies, for the 
powers actually granted: and accepted by the Que- 


dec Bill. 
But you intimate to us, that the Coloniſts have 


_ implicitly engaged to ſubmit to the taxation bg 


e Ld Q c 1 


tlers in Maſſac 


( . Y 


the Briciſh Parliament, by the very letter as well 
as ſpirit. of their charter s. But how does: this 


appear; The Coloniſts with one voice declare 


the contrary, in the moſt expreſs and ſolemn 
manner. And Mr. Hutebinſon, one of- their 
late Governors, (who will not be ſuſpected of, 
partiality to them,) declares,. as I have before 
obſerved: (ſee the preface to his hiſtory of Maſ- 


ſachuſets-Bay, publiſhed 1760.) „ They left 


their native country with the STRONGESF ASSU=- 
RANCES that. they and THEIR POSTERITY- 
ſhould enjoy the privileges of. free: and natural: born, 
Engliſh ſubjefts.” But, how could: they enjoy 


theſe privileges, if the firſt and faireſt of them all, 


the right of granting their own monty, was to be 
no longer enjoyed by them? How could they 
enjoy the privileges of Engliſhmen, if by their 
charters they were to be ſlaves? How could, 
they enjoy the . privilege. of freadum, if from the 


very nature of ſubordinate; government, 2 N 
ved in 


uggeſt, p. 11, they ate neceſſarily inv 
flavery.? N £65. eee Es E | "JS 74 
„ The charter of. Pennſylvania, you- tell us, 


has a clauſe admitting in expreſs. terms, taxation 


by Parliament. And, if ſuch a clauſe be not in- 


ſerted in other charters, it muſt be omitted, you 


obſerve, as not neceſſary; becauſe it is manifeſtly, 
implied in the very nature of ſubordinate govern- 
ment: all countries which are ſubject to laws, 
being liable ts taxes.” (To make your argument 


hold good here, you ſhould have added, without 


repreſentati ves: for the Coloniſts haye alwass been 
taxed, only it has been by their repreſenta. 
tives.) COTE 81 8 | | | 2 

. It. is true, 
et- Bay, were promiſed an ar- 
emption from taxes ſor; ſeven gears. But, ſay you 


. -  nmediatelyy - 


you further obſerves the firſt ſet⸗ ; 
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immediately, does not this very exemption im- 
Ply; that they Were to pay them afterwards?“ 
To all-this I reply, that as to the exemption” 
from taxes for ſeven years promiſed to the Maſ-- 
ſachuſets colony, I 'am' credibly informed. it has 
no reference at all to What we commonly mean 
by tare, but quit=rents for the land occupied by 
them; an exeinption from the payment of which 
for a certain number of years is commonly grant- 
ed to the firſt ſettlers in every new colony. Were 
we to ſuppoſe it 'to-refer to an exemption from 
parliamentary taxation, we might well aſk you, 
Sir, upon your own principles, what right had 
the Aing to promiſe by Charter, « that the Par- 
lament ſhould" not tax them for ſeven years? If, 
as you ſay, the Parliament always had this power- 
of taxation over the Colonies, the King could 
not promiſe any more than you or I could, that 
the Parliament\ſhould not exerciſe this power or 
feven jears. And with reſpect to Pennſylvanio, 
whatever conſtruction che elauſe you refer to may. 
bear, that it was never underſtood to mean what 
vo ſuppoſe; à power of internal taxation for 


the purpoſe of ow a revenue, but merely the 


laying on of ſuch duties as might be neceſſary 
ſolely for the #/gulztioncof trade, is evident from! 
this "Gimple fact. No ſuch” taxation was tmpoſett 
upon: the Colonies till the fatal æra of the ſtamp- 
act; and it was then univerſally reprobated by the 
Coloniſts as an innovation and a fundamental breach 
of their chartered, as well as inhetrent rights. 
And may we not aſk with wonder, If Parlia- 
ment- always poſſeſſed this power -of taxing the: 
Colonies, or however judged it conſiſtent with 
the'ſpirit*of the Enelih Constitution to exerciſe 
this power, Why did they uniformly through a 
courſe of perhaps one hundred and fifty years; 
permit the Coloniſts to tax themſelves, by their 
OWN - 
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I with Sir, you would diſcover more fairneſs and 


own Repreſentatives; in their own Afﬀemblies ?* 
And having been ſo long in poſſeſſion of this 
right of granting their own money, have they 
ever forfeited it by an abuſe of it? Not ſurely in 


the late war; for though this war was not under- 


taken, as you aſſert, on their account but in de- 
fence of the new plantation of Nova-Scotia; (the 
inhabitants of which have no concern in the pre- 
ſent diſpute, ) yet it is well known to all the world, 
that the Coloniſts exerted themſelves in this war 


cven beyond their poꝛver, ſo that the King and Par- 


liament judged it reaſonable to make LARGE 
REIMBURSEMENTS to them at the cloſe of the 
war. They themſelves, as Dr. Smith expreſſes 
it in his truly patriotic Sermon, (p. 20.) teſtified 
on our bchalf, that in all things we not only did 
our part but more than our part for the common 
good, and they diſmiſſed us home loaded with filver 
and with gold; in recompence for our extraordi- 
nary ſervices.” A fact this, which miniſterial wri- 
ters never attend io, but cannot deny. And yet you: 
are pleaſed to talk of the Mother Country's deſiring 
to be re:mburſed for ſome part of the large expence 
ſhe had been at in the late war, and that to this 
end ſhe laid a ſmall tax on one of her colonies.“ 


* 


ry 


ingenuity in your repreſentations 


> 


© Beſides, do we not poſſeſs a "MoNoPOLY of 


the American trade; and is there not hereby an 


immenſe revenue ſecured to us? * When I had 
the honor of ſerving his Majeſty, (ſays Mr. Pitt, 
now Lord Chatham, ) I availed myſelf of the 
means of information which I derived from my 
office: I S PEAK THEREFORE FROM KNOW 
iEDGE. My materials were good. I was at 
pains to colleds, to digeſt, to conſider them.; and 
I will be bold to affirm, that the profit to Great- 
Britain fram- the trade of the Colonies, 9 
SN ; A 
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all its branches, is wa. MILLIONS. A YEAR. 
This is the fund that carried you triumphantly 
through the laſt war. The eftates that were 
rented at two thouſand pounds a year, threeſcore 
years ago, are at three thouſand, pounds at pre- 
ſent. Thoſe eſtates ſold then from fifteen to 
eighteen years purchaſe; the ſame. may be ſold 
now for thirty. VOU OWE THIS TO AME= 
RICA. EERHIS Is THE PRICE AMERICA PAYS 
YQU FOR; HER PROTECTION. | 
Upon the whales; Sir, I cannot expreſs my 
ſentiments on this ſubject more fully, or more 
deeiſiyely, than in the words of the author of 
% The Defence of the Colonies,”” &c. before 
quoted, which are. (p. 9 1 92.) as follows. 

© If; the: people in America are taxed and not 
repreſented, their rights as ſubjeQs under the Eng- 
hth: conſtitution; are as clearly invaded! as they 
were in thecaſe of the ſhip- money; and the province 
af Maſſachuſets- Bay now ſtands: in the ſame ſitu- 
ation, in behalf, of the rights of the people of 
America, as Mr. Jan Hamden did fur all the 
people of England in the laſt century. I am 25 
much for the obedience of the people in Ame- 
rica, as L can be: againſt their illegal oppreſſion. I 
would wiſh tor be as far from wiltully ſhutting my 
eyes, and thinking all tha people of the colo- 
nies ſaultleſs, as 1 would be to give up my rea- 
ſon, and believe thoſe incapable. of miftake, who 
exelaim; ſo, much againſt them. I am equally 
afraid of being miſled. in the miſts, that are raiſed 
by violence or intereſt on either fide of the 
queſtion, 1 contend. not for men's prejudi- 
ces. It is the rights only of my fellow-ſybjects in 
America that IL. mean, to defend: and thoſe 


rights, not ſuch as are of vague and uncertain in- 


terpretation, but ſuch as the Engliſh conſtitution 


makes the unalterabig property of every man that 


lives 
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lives under the protection of its Jaws, And if 
the people of England, Scotland, Ireland, or America 


are ever to be taxed without having, or the poſſi- 
bility of having, any choice in thoſe that impoſe 
the taxes upon them, they are no longer the ſub- 


jects,” but the ſſaves of government. Our con- 


ſtitution as eſtabliſhed by the laws, is utterly te- 


pugnant to every attempt to divide the right f 
taxation from the privilege f repreſentation. And 


could any pretence ever juſtify the ſeparation of 
thoſe rights with a part of the ſuljecis, the fame 


reaſons would hold good with'the whole. Theſe 


rights are ſo eſſential to our conſtitution, that they 


make a part of the rules, by which the /eg:/lature 
itſelf is bound to walk. And it can no more take 


away the proviſion, the conſtitution has made for 


the fecurity of THEPEOHTE'S PROPERTY, than it 


can THE PRIVILEGES' OF THE PEERS, or THE 


KNOWN PREROGATIVE OF THE ROW N.“ 


Your account of the ORIGINAL Aus of all 
our diſputes and diſturbances- about American 
affairs, is curious. | 1 . 

You tell us with a grave face that y make no 
doubt (p. 14.) but that afew men in England, Who 


are determined enemies to monarchy, are we 
original cauſe of the preſent breach between 
England and her Colonies. That theſe good 


men cordially hate the King, at leaſt his office; 
and are in hopes of overturning the government, 
and erecting their grand idol, their dear common- 
wealth, upon the ruins of it. Vou doubt 


Ib. 18.) whether any of the Americans are in the 
. fecret. The deſigning men, the Abitophels are in 
England.“ 5 2 


But the Americans, Sir, if we may judge of 
their diſpoſitions, by that of the Pennſylvanian 
Farmer, will not thank you for your compliment. 
„It has been ſaid in Great-Britain, ſays this Gato 
of America, {lee his Eſſay, p. 26.) „ that Lord 
| Chatham 
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© Chatham,” Loid Camden, and ſome other great 

men have taugt the colonies to deſpiſe her au- 
thority. But it is as little true, as the multitude 
of invectives vented againſt the colonies. The 
conſtant practice in theſe publications, is to 
- confound facts and dates, and then zo rail. It 
ſhould be remembered, that the oppoſition in 
America to the ſtamp- act was fully formed, and 
the congreſs held at New-York; : before it was 
. cnown on the Continent, that our cauſe was 72 

pow ed by ANY: MAN OF NOTE at home,” 

The oppoſition to the meaſures of the, miniC- 
X59 reſpecting America, you will have it, how- 
ever, is Owing to theſe bad men, theſe K:r:g- 

Hhaters you are ſo intimate with. For it. ſeems, 
though they have let but e into the ſecret, the 
Rev. Mr. //efeyis one of that choſen few. Well, 
Sir, this ſerves to explain a matter which, I aſ- 
ſure you, till now, puzzled me not a little. 
All the world knows, that in your “ Free 

£ Thong en Public Affairs,” publiſhed 17; 0, you 
were pleaſe] to ſay, (p. 14.) 1 0 defend 
the meaſures taken with regard to AMERICA, I 
doubt whether any MAN can defend them, 
either on the foot of LAw, EQUITY, or PRU- 
DEN CR.“ And it is well known, that you re- 
commended” the book I have repeatedly quo- 
<d: in this letter, intitled; “An Argument in 
defence of the eæcluſive 1 ight claimed by the colo- 
nies to tax themſelves,” as a performance that 
would canvince any impartiul perſon of the juſ- 
tice. of the American cauſe. It is marevver 
well known, that at the time of aur late election, 
and many times ſince, you expreſſed yourſelf 
very warmly in different companies, and upon 
different occaſions, in favour . of the. Americans, 
. affirming that they were, in your opinion, an 
: 66 ofpreſſed, injured people; that if they ſubmit- 
N 120 to taxation by our Parliament, they ** mu? 
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*be either Tools or KNAvks:;“ that they would 


then be. enſlaved, and if they were once enſlaved, 
Lreland would followa next, and then England. 
That you wiſhed well to our late American can- 
didate, becauſe he was a friend o America; and 
when addreſſing the electors of your own ſoeiety, 


told them, with no ſmall degręe of vehemence, 


that now was the time for them to exert then - 
Jelves if they wiſhed' to continue: a free people; 


bor words to that effect. Nom really, Sit, 
thought you had been in carne, and meant as 


you ſaid when you expreſſed xourſelf: in this 


manner, and have taken pleaſure in aſſuring 


many perſons who were not ever- well affected 
to you, that you was a hearty friend to civil 


andi religious liberty. A beg pardon for miſte- 


preſenting you, Sir, I perceive now that all 


your deſign was ig get into the confidence of | 
_ «theſe bad men, theſe Ang-baters:: you talk of, 


and ſo by a 5 to chlow up their abomi-— 
nable ſchemes, I perceive. now, that when you 


ſaid the Americans were an oppreſſed and injured 


people, you meant the very everſe. When you 


aid, that, if, they ſubmitted to parliamentary 


taxation they would be enf{gvegd, and muſt be 
either, fools or tnaves, you meant. no ſuch thing; 
but that they would: Itill have all the liberty | 
they could deſite, and might ill rejoice in the 
common rigbis of. FREEMEN, (p. 16, and. 22, of 


your Addreſs) and fit without reſtraint, every man 


under his own vine. — And yet perhaps, I am ſtill 


miſtaken in your meaning for your next publi- 


cation may be as much in favour of the Americans 


as the preſent is againſt, them, and poſſibly you 


may diſcloſe to our view another ſett of Ahito- 
belt, who are plotting the deſtruction of the 
preſent royal family, by firſt endeavouring to 
puſh on the miniſtry to the exerciſe of arbitrarß 
power, and when it is become indifferent to the 
. „ people 
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People what Kiog rules over them, then, by te 
— cy of the-good old doctrine of hereditary in- 
. defenſible right, making as: effort fof the 
reſtotation of the baniſhed family ol ine S ru | 
Ra. of bleſſed mme, rn 9562380). 
Quo tentum vuitus niutantom Proved'node'2%* * 3 
For my own part, Iam in no ſecret. I love, 
2 honor the King, have been taught from my 
very infaney to venerate him almoft to idolatry, 
ia am ready ehearfully te ſaerifice my fortune 
and my life; in deſeno of this Royal Perſon, and 
the Conſtitution, of Weich he is the guardian. 1 
love and honor all good men, all men of real 
principle and ' 1TEGRIPY, bowever they may 
differ from me in politieal or religious ſenti- 
ments; nor can any aviſh; glow in my heart 
more fervently, chan that which! I have long 
i panted to ſee aceompliſhed, which' is —That(a 
permanent peace and reconciliation- may g 
-take place betwint us and“, erich Ces 
nies, upon an honorable conſtitutional baſis; 


and that our 3 Sovereign Gronon the 


Third, ma _—_— ngalive to ſway the ſeeptre over 
din ae eren, , S pebplGee. 
Hoping, Sit, ſorethe ſake of the multitudes 


a : hit follow you, thut you wiltbe moreWeatpand 


ent as a Divine, than; Lam ſure vou are- as 


— olitictan ; and that when, you pd liſh again 
upon politics, | you will not, under the idea of a 


Culm Addreſs to the C 5 ( 'the inhabitants or 
which will probab your Addreſs,) - en- 


dearvpur to inflam . altes of 2 


e againſt their American Bfechren; (already Huff 


veiently expoſed, ſurely, to the feſentment of 


- their Rulers, ) Hut chat you wilbwrite in a ftrain 
more becoming 4 — the Prince af 
PAen, —I ſubſcribe ih fel 21 20% a 10 
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